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Tempel der FreundscJiaft (Die Sizil. Vesper., ed. by 
Weinhold, 59). 

146, 18: " Wenn ihr gute Worte gebt."— This 
expression was apparently common among the 
storm-and-stress people. Cf. a letter from J. D. 
Salzmann to Lenz, June 1776 : " Wenn ihr mir 
gut wort gebt so schick ich's euch " (Sitz. Ber. u. s. 
w., 29) ; Nicolai, etc., 368 : " spitze Eede geben." 

The lines 18-19, although under quotation 
marks are no quotation ; also 149, 5, 12. 164, 31. 
158, 31. The quotation marks simply indicate 
that a new person is speaking. 

147, 29 : " 6t6 la culotte." — Note a similar pas- 
sage in Rabelais' La vie de Gar et de Pant., fourth 
book, xlvii. chapter, where the devil is frightened 
away by the sight of the denuded figure of an old 
woman (Oeuvres de Rabelais, ed. by Johanneau, 
Paris 1823, vol. 6, 443-447). It is however 
possible, that Lenz refers only to the general 
obscenity of Rabelais' writings, which is made 
obvious especially in the Songes Drokitiques de 
Pantagruel (ibid., vol. 9). Possibly Lenz was ac- 
quainted with the coarse drawings of these songes. 
— Cf. also Menalk und Mopsus in Lenz's Ges. 
Sehriflen in., 70, 75 ; Prometheus, epilogue. 

148, 18: "Der ernsthafte Zirkel."— By that 
Bodmer and Breitinger are not meant, as Sauer 
suggests ; otherwise Uz would not step forward 
from their midst, as he does in 148, 19. The line 
refers to the " honetten Damen und Herrn von 
gutem Ton " in 148, 8. 

157, 21 : " Ieh will nicht nachzeichnen."— This 
(also 23-24) shows, that Lenz was acquainted with 
Herder's fundamental ideas on poetry. Herder 
draws a sharp distinction between "nachbilden" 
and " nachahmen." He approves the first, disap- 
proves the second, and maintains that poetry must 
be rooted in the home and in the nation, not in 
the thoughts and beliefs of outside peoples. 

157, 22: "so stell' ich Euch ein paar Menschen 
hin, wie Ihr sie da vor Euch seht." — Lenz's con- 
ception of what the modern tragedy should be, is 
expressed in a passage of his Anmerhungen uber's 
Theater : " Das Trauerstuck bei uns war also nie 
wie bei den Griechen das Mittel, merkwurdige 
Begebenheiten auf die Nachwelt zu bringen, 
sondern merkwurdige Personen" (Ges. Sehriften, 
rr., 227). He also says on the drama in general 
(ibid., 212) : " Es gehort zehnmal mehr dazu, eine 



Figur mit eben der Genauigkeit und Wahrheit 
darzustellen, mit der das Genie sie erkennt, als 
zehn Jahre an einem Ideal der Schonheit zu 
zirkeln." 

159, 34 : " Fabel "— cf. the chapter " Der Teuflel 
ist vnsers herr Gots affe" in Agrieolas Spruch- 
wortersammhmg (in D. Nat. L., vol. 24). 

We may infer from the preceding this much; 
Lenz gets his material from all possible sources ; 
his P. g. is simply the precipitate of his rather 
extensive reading. Lenz doesn't show much orig- 
inality in subject matter, but in arrangement and 
composition he is not without genius. It seems to 
me, that because of these merits of form the P. g. 
ranks, it is true, not with Goethe's Gb'tter, Helden 
und Wieland, but certainly with the Jahrmarktsfest 
zu Plunders weilern and with Prometheus D. u. s. R. 
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NOTES ON THE SHORTER OLD 
ENGLISH POEMS. 

1. Wanderer 77. 
The passage Wanderer 75-77 : 

Sad nu missenlue geond \>isae middangeard 
winde biwayme weallas sUmda'S 
hrbme bihrorene, hrj/ftge \>a ederas, 

contains a word hryftge, not occurring elsewhere, 
of which the precise meaning is not clear. It has 
been variously interpreted : ' tottering ' (Thorpe) ; 
' zerriitet ' (Grein) ; ' in ruins ' (Sweet, Diet.) ; 
' uprooted ' (Gollancz) ; etc. In texts which mark 
quantities, it has always been given as short. 
If we compare 11. 101-105 of the same poem : 

and )>as stdnhleo]>u stormas cnyssaft ; 
hri'S hreosende hi~u»an bindcS, 
winlres woma, )>onne won cyme's, 
wipe's nihlscua, nori>an onsende'S 
hreo haglfare hadekum on andan, 

a passage dealing with the same theme as the 
former, it becomes plain that our word is the 
adjective formed from hrv§, hryftge (hrffige) with 
long I. HrvS occurs in Old English only here, but 
its meaning is clear from the context and from the 
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Icel. hrvS, ' storm,' especially ' snow-storm.' Hryftge 
may therefore be translated 'snow-covered.' 

2. Gifts of Men 93. 

In this poem, lines 91-94 : 

Skm craft ha/aft circnytta fela; 
mag on lof-songum I/ifes Waldend 
MUde hergan ; hafdS heatice 
beorhte stefne, 

the second hafaft should be changed to hefeft. 
The copyist has by mistake repeated the hafafi of 
two lines above. The verb hcebban is not elsewhere 
found in similar use, whereas hebban is used with 
stefne in Exod. 276, hoffafor hergum hlude stefne; 
Exod. 57 4, Jwfon here\reatas hlude stefne ; Ps. 92.4, 
hdfon heora stefne streamas. 

3. Seafarer 69. 

This line has already sustained one correction, 
Grein's Ud aga for MS. tidege. The passage in- 
volved (68-71), as thus amended, reads : 

Simle Yreora sum, ]>inga gehwylce, 
ar his tld aga, to tweon wcor)>dS : 
adl o»e yldo o»e ecghete 
fcbgumfromweardumfeorh oftirringtlS. 

"Wulker has explained that ]ringa gehwylce means 
' in any event.' The antecedant of his must be 
supplied from the context, unless we go fourteen 
lines back to beorn (1. 55). 

But, like much else in the Seafarer, the passage 
is still obscure. What is meant by to tweon 
weor\e&? 'Becomes doubtful?' I propose to read 
to teon weor]>e8, ' becomes his ruin, destroys him.' 
Compare Sid. 51. 3, -Some [the dog] on teon urigeft 
feond his feonde, and (for the similar use of a 
related word) Blickl. Horn. 51. 9, eal hit him v>yr& 
to teonan. 

4. Fates of Men 8. 

The lines to be considered are 7-9 : 

Fergafi swa and fedaft feeder ond modor; 
giefaft ond gierwa 1 &; Ood ana mat 
hwat him weaxendum winler bringeft. 

The verbs are used with reference to the child 
{beam, 1. 3). Cosijn (JBeitr. xxiii, 125) proposes 
freogctfi for fergaft, certainly an improvement. 
But, with either reading, the four verbs are not 
used in a similar manner. If the word beam 
were expressed it would be the direct object of 



three of them, but the indirect object of gieftfb 
Rhythmically, also, there is objection to giefaft, in 
that its first syllable is short, whereas a perfect 
balance with freogaft, fidaft, and gierwaft, would 
demand a long first syllable. I suggest giemafi 
Although this word is ordinarily followed by the 
genitive, Bosworth-Toller cites one instance of its 
use with the accusative, Lev. 26. 41, ie gyrne min 
wedd. I need hardly dwell on the additional point 
that giemaft makes better sense. 

5-6. Wonders of Creation, 85 and 88. 

Lines 82-85 of this poem run as follows : 

For\>on swa teqfenede se t>e ieala cube, 
dag wft> nihie, deop wiS hean, 
lyft wiS lagustream, land wfi& wage, 
flod wiftflode, fisc wiS 0um. 

The expression flod wiS flode is not in harmony 
with its five accompanying phrases, as it alone does 
not consist of a pair of opposites. IPovfiode, read 
foldan. 

la 1. 88, the word meahtlocum, ins. pi. of *meaht- 
loea, has been overlooked by the lexicographers, 
and does not appear in any OE. dictionary. 
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CHAUCER'S IDENTICAL RIMES. 

An examination of the Byrne-Index to the Elles- 
mere ms. of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, shows 
that Chaucer used identical rimes with a frequency 
that can hardly be called " sporadic." In all they 
number 657, of which two- thirds (447) are such as 
recchelees- waterlees, tappestere- beggestere, fetisly- 
solempnely. With these endings, 42 are words 
in -tie, 51 are words in -nesse, and 130 are words 
in -ly. There are 123 cases of compounds, such as 
served -reserved, benefice- office, affect -infect, lond- 
Engelond. In 67 cases the words are identical in 
sound, but have different meanings, as in myn 
armes-god of armes (64 / 22478). In four cases the 
words are used as different parts of speech : 

right n. obj. and adv. 88 / 3090, 
wight n. obi. and adj. 264 / 3457, 
wise n. obi. and adj. 272 / 3705, 
wyse n. obi. and adj. plu. 406 / 116. 



